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and it was poor return to these men for their risk of
life and limb, when the Egyptian Expeditionary Force,
replacing the Canal Defence, dismissed them with
hardly a word of thanks.

The Canal Defence Force reckoned also upon
assistance from the Allied Fleets. But, however
attractive the idea of protecting the passage of the
Canal by stationing in its waters ships of war of
powerful armament, the plan was not without defects.
The narrowness of the channel obliged these monsters
to proceed at reduced rates of speed. Their mobility
thus was seriously hampered, and, if the enemy
succeeded in concentrating his fire upon a single ship,
it was conceivable that a lucky shot might cause the
latter to lose control. Once aground it was possible
that the vessel would block the Canal to shipping for
an indeterminate period, and thereby secure one of
the Turkish objectives. The risk was taken, and no
mishap occurred. The enemy threw away his oppor-
tunity by distributing the heavier artillery all along
the front. The employment of ships of war in one of
the three lakes was open to less objection, and the
big guns of the French cruiser, the Requin, stationed
in Timsah, undoubtedly played an important share in
the repulse of the enemy's attack in the Ismailia sector
on the 3rd February 1915.

No sooner had the Indian units taken up their
positions than it was apparent that two schools of
thought existed among the defenders. While one
section advocated pushing out the line into the
desert to deprive the enemy of opportunity to block
the Canal, and to damage shipping in its waters,
a second urged that that policy would rob Egypt of
her most formidable bulwark, the waterway itself.
There was in fact uncertainty whether the Indian
Expeditionary Force was in Egypt to protect the
Suez Canal, or whether it was occupying that line to